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“Pray, let us live without being drawn by dogs, Esqui- 
maux-fashion, tearing over hill and dale, and biting each 
other's ears.” —THOREAU 


Is it possible for you and me to live a simple, 
free life? Are we still open and available to that 
dynamic spirit, that clear voice which tells us un- 
mistakably what things in our daily lives really come 
first? On the answers to these questions, I believe, 
depend the healthy growth and development of 
our families, the wholeness of our own personal- 
ities, the vitality and integrity of our community 
life and through all these the creation and main- 
tenance of a universal moral tension and expectancy 
—which can hold the world together. Without 
these considerations it is of little use to talk of the 
Atlantic Pact, of the control of atomic power, of 
inter-racial good-will, of the right kind of school 
for our families, of the Yearly Meeting which will 
meet our needs. 


We all know intuitively this need to live the 
simple life and should not confuse it with the sophis- 
ticated cults of simplicity, the “keeping down with 
the Jones” who may have been fiddling with 
Oriental patterns of passivity, the yen for escape 
to rural subsistence, the donning of hand-me-down 
garbs of poverty and service, which were not made 
for us and fit so awkardly. We recognize our sub- 
ject in the writing of the Frenchman, Charles Wag- 
ner: “A man is simple when his chief care is the 
wish to be what he ought to be, that is, honestly 
and naturally human ... At bottom, it consists in 
putting our acts and aspiration in accordance with 
the law of our being and consequently with the Eter- 
nal Intention which willed that we should be at all. 
Let a flower be a flower, a swallow a swallow, a 
rock a rock, and let a man be a man, and not a fox, 
a hare, a hog, or a bird of prey.” 


The true vocation of man is to be simply his 
own best self. But can one lead this life in every 
setting? Look around you. How many of us and 
our acquaintances are questioning their present ways 
of making a living, who are perforce looking for 
new positions, who are planning new programs of 
activity. What are the drives which bring us to 
these changes? Sometimes the project is finished, 
the employment is over and we are looking for the 
next step. Sometimes the pressures of routine and 
monotony make a change imperative. Sometimes 
it is the demands of the family or the individual 
within the family. Sometimes it is what Thoreau 
soberly described: 


SIMPLE 


LIFE 


“It is not a man’s duty, as a matter of course, to 
devote himself to the eradication of any, even 
the most enormous wrong; he may still properly 
have other concerns to engage him; but it is his 
duty, at least, to wash his hands of it, and, if he 
gives it no thought longer, not to give it prac- 
tically his support. If I devote myself to other 
pursuits and contemplations, I must first see, 
at least, that I do not pursue them sitting upon 
another man’s shoulders.” 


Rarely is our main consideration the true voca- 
tion of man. We cannot afford to take time to 
consider this: we are not sure such thoughts are 
safe: we are too embroiled in commitments to the 
world about us: we have family responsibilities 
whose existence seems to be in such delicate bal- 
ance we fear to disturb it: we have habit patterns 
which are bound in mediocrity: our religious dy- 
namic is a fitful thing of little power. 


All this we know. And also we have known 
when our life has been galvanized into its most 
meanineful “best”. None of us has completely 
escaped those times of inspiration when we knew 
our true vocation and the good companionship of 
those who shared the experience of its recognition. 
We have had the “undivided mind’. Our problem 
is: have we the dynamic to open our lives increasing- 
ly and faithfully to these experiences? Will we 
organize our lives in expectancy while such expect- 
ancy is still alive in us? Can our jobs and homes and 


‘circle of activities be simplified so that we can be 


“honestly and naturally human’? Can man be sim- 
ply man? 

The religious society of Friends has through its 
faith and practice an exciting contribution to make 
toward a simple life amid encircling and throttling 
complexities. We believe that within each of us 
there is divine guidance—warm and immediate in: 
its usefulness. We believe that through silent wor- 
ship we can know this one true guide. This is our 
faith. The practice of our Society has been rich in 
its suggestions of ways whereby our whole life 
might be de-secularized and every action held in the 
light of the faith we profess—where all we do is 
sacramental. I note with grave apprehension the 
ways our Quaker Meetings do not simplify the lives 
of the members. Meetings become too large: too 
busy talking in meetings for worship to be guided 
through the silence: too encumbered with com- 
mittee activity and work on problems to be sensi- 
tive to carrying out concerns: too involved in the 


(Continued on page 4) 
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This Issue .. . 


In the Time Magazine (4/18/49) President Truman is 
reported to have said in a reminiscence over his responsi- 
bility for dropping the atom bomb on Japan: “I had to 
make that decision on the basis of the welfare of not only 
this country but of our enemy country . . . Now I believe 
that we are in a position where we will never have to 
make that decision again, but if it has to be made for 
the welfare of the U.S., and the democracies of the world 
are at stake, I wouldn’t hesitate to make it again .. .” 
In the light of this kind of prevailing sentiment, with 
the national and local policy of complete silence as to the 
extent and intent of our continuing occupation of Japan 
it becomes increasingly urgent to evidence good-will to 
Japan. We hope that you “will not hesitate’ to read the 
searching letter of concern from Floyd Schmoe which 1s 
enclosed in this FRIENDS BULLETIN and that you “will not 
hesitate’ to respond to its appeal. 


DISPLACED PERSONS 


The Church World Service is calling on Friends and 
all Protestant Churches to help at least 50,000 persons re- 
settle in the U.S. Protestants throughout the U.S. have 
made a very poor showing compared with Jews and Cath- 
olics in offering assurances for DP’s. To date 38% of the 
assurances have come from Jewish agencies, 39% from 
the Catholics, and 3% from Church World Service: the 
remaining 30% have come from relatives, employers, and 
the other resettlement agencies. 

These displaced persons include survivors of German 
concentration camps, forced laborers brought from the 
occupied countries, families who fled from the Baltic 
States before the Soviet armies, and those who fled their 
homelands after the war because of religious or political 
persecution. By religion they are mainly Catholic (35%), 
Protestant and Greek Orthodox (28%) and Jewish 
(20%). By occupation they are agricultural workers 
(25%), skilled workers (23%) professional managerial 
and artistic workers (13%). 85% are under 45 years of 
age. By national origin they are chiefly Poles, Ukrainians, 
Balts, Yugoslavs, Russians and Czechs. 

Before a DP family may enter the U.S. they must be 
assured: 1) safe and sanitary housing, 2) employment at 
the prevailing wage, 3) guarantee of fare paid from port 
where they land to the town where they resettle, 4) that 
they will not become a charge on public funds. 

Friends can rescue displaced persons from a hopeless 
future by sponsoring their immigration to the U.S. The 
International Refugee Organization hopes to resettle the 
approximately 700,000 DP’s now under its care. Our 
Congress has voted to admit 200,000 and it is hoped this 
will be raised to 400,000. More information may be 
obtained from your nearby regional A.F.S.C. office. 


PRISON SERVICE 


“Do you know that 57% of second offenders in county 
jails commit their second offense within ten days after re- 
lease from their first? That only one percent of people 
arrested in California are sent to the state prisons? .. . 
That many county jail prisoners . . . are released from 
jail without a place to live, without a job, and without 
money except for 1o cents granted by jail authorities?” 
So writes the Northern California Service League (353 
Kearny St., San Francisco 8, Calif.), an agency organized 
in 1948 on a non-sectarian basis “by representative Cath- 
olics, Jews, Protestants and Quakers” through an initial 
grant by the Columbia Foundation to counteract this waste 
in human and material resources. The League offers county 
jail prisoners these services: 1) Vocational guidance. 2) 
Employment placement. 3) Assistance with personal and 
family problems. 4) Limited financial assistance. 5) 
Sponsorship of educational program in the jails. 6) Fur- 
nishing of needed clothing for released inmates. 

Secretary of the League is STEVE THIERMANN (Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Northern California Regional office 
of the A.F.S.C.), field representative is JOSEPH R. SILVER 
(former director of the Seattle Friends Center, now living 
at 842 Los Robles Rd., Palo Alto, Calif.) and member of 
the Board is ANNIE CLO WATSON. 


TRACY SUMMER PROGRAM 


The following communication is addressed to individuals 
and families who share a concern for increased study of 
the methods of non-violence. It comes from Winifred 
Rawlins, George Burcham and Bob Boyd (Box 29, Tracy, 
California). 


“This letter comés to you from a group of peo- 
ple, belonging either to Tracy Peacemakers Cell, 
Tracy Friends Meeting or Modesto Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, who are searching for the better 
understanding and practice of non-violent action. If 
you share our concern we invite you to spend the 
six weeks from July 1 to August 11 with us. here 
in the rural outskirts of the small town of Tracy in 
an interracial neighborhood and work through a 
program together of spiritual seeking, study and 
action. This will be open to those of any faith and 
to all seekers. 


“As we see the program at present it is likely to 
include at least these five aspects: 


1) The deepening of our realization that we are 
already part of a growing Movement, in this 
country and the world, of those who are seek- 
ing truth through non-violence and love. 


2) The study of the philosophy, history and meth- 
ods of non-violence and civil disobedience. 


3) Field work in the form of projects which would 
test our ability to use non-violent methods, and 
also some manual work in the local community. 


4) Exploring ‘how all this ties in with livelihood 
ethics—how to be neither exploiter nor ex- 
ploited—e.g. production for use, neighborhood 
co-operatives. 

5) Facing the responsibilities involved in family 
life and non-violent civil disobedience. 


“Those who take part will not be asked to pay 
any registration fee, but will be expected to finance 
themselves during the period. All the work of the 
camp will be done by those participating. Since we 
believe simple living should be part of the disci- 
pline of non-violence you will be able to keep ex- 
penses as low as you wish. 


“Living will not be communal, but will be ar- 
ranged in family units. If you have children and 
want to bring them we will arrange to locate you 
as a family. We have no extra housing accommoda- 
tion, so you will need to bring a tent or a house 
trailer if you possibly can, but if not we will try 
to help out in some way. The weather in this 
valley is hot in July and August, but not too un- 
comfortable. 


“We are specially eager to make this group 
representative of different racial backgrounds. Could 
you indicate what you own when you write to us, 
and also what experience you have had in peace 
and community activities? 


“If you hope to come we will send you later a 
list of books which we would like you to try to bring 
with you, also a more detailed report of the studies 
and activities planned.” 
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The conviction that we can communicate directly with God’s Eternal Spirit through 
the silence is the basis of our worship. Deeper than words is the presence of the 
Spirit. Spoken messages should deepen the sense of this presence. It is hard for us 
to attain this, since we are so used to speaking for many other purposes. The follow- 
ing suggestions may help us to increase the times when we are genuinely moved in 


the Spirit. 


t. Messages should speak close to our con- 
dition. It is helpful to be aware of the 
needs of the Meeting and individuals in it. 


. Messages should speak from the heart to 
the heart. Prepared discourses and read- 
ings are seldom in keeping with the 
silence. 


to 


3. Messages that are briefly spoken are more 
likely to deepen the quality of silence. 
4. Silence after each message allows for that 

deepening. 

5. Preparation throughout the week through 
reading, meditation and right’ living helps 
us to come to Meeting with the sense of 
calm which allows full participation in 
the silence. 


April, 1949 


6. Those of us who find that we speak easily 
should exercise restraint. Those of us who 
find great difficulty in speaking should feel 
encouraged to respond more easily to the 
inner urge. 


7. Other occasions are provided for introduc- 
tions, for matters of business, and for eco- 
nomic and political discussions. Our words 
should indicate not a spirit of contro- 
versy, but an openness to the presence. 


8. Those who come late to Meeting disturb 
the silence of those who are gathered. We 
need a full hour to worship together. 


Committee of Ministry and Counsel 
Orange Grove Friends Meeting 


UNIVERSITY MEETING, SEATTLE 


The relationship between the University Monthly Meet- 
ing and the Friends Center has been the chief concern of 
the Meeting for several months. A special Meeting on 
March 4th was devoted to hearing the report of a com- 
mittee consisting of Margaret Terrell, Arthur Barnett, 
Robert O’Brien and Bronson Clark. There is considerable 
feeling that Friends’ work can best be carried on locally 
if the center is an agency of the Meeting. On the other 
hand, a fear exists that the work of the Center will suf- 
fer if it becomes just one of the concerns of an active 
Meeting . . . The regular monthly meeting was held at 
the home of GEORGE and CARMELIA MACNICHOLS (6020 
Palatine, Seattle 3) on March rr. Various reports in- 
cluded an excellent one from FLoypD SCHMOE on his 
plans for work in Hiroshima . . . A work party from the 
Meeting met at the Clothing Warehouse of the AFSC 
(1212 King St. Seattle) on Friday evening (3/18) to 
prepare clothing for shipment to Coblenz, Germany . 
Trupig Hunt reported that the Council of Churches has 
set a goal for one displaced person settled in Seattle for 
each church of the Council’s membership . . . CARE 
packages to families abroad have been sent regularly bi- 
monthly. Due to the great need at this time of year and 
to the Meeting’s support of the project the Meeting de- 
cided to increase its packages to one parcel a month to 
each of the two families until the end of the budget year. 


TUCSON REPORT 


FERNER NUHN (605 East 4th St., Tucson, Arizona) 
is the official visitor for the c.o.’s in Tucson Federal 
Prison Camp. He writes: “My second trip to the prison 
camp was last Sunday, April 3... . We met in ATLEE 
SHIDLER’S domain, the library, and were by ourselves, with 
no official in attendance, for the first half hour or more. 
Present besides Atlee were ART EMLEN, GILBERT MC- 
FADDEN and WaLt Coppock. The boys were relaxed 
and in good spirits. I found that they are now receiving 
the FRIENDS BULLETIN, the Friend of Philadelphia be- 
sides Fellowship . . . Of the matter I had with me, the 
boys seemed most interested in an article on probation, by 
William Rostron in the Reporter During the last 
twenty minutes or so, Mr. Stone, an official sat in with 
us. I asked the boys what their chief needs were, and 
Atlee said, “We have four chief needs, Ruth, Betty, Bar- 
bara, ___!" The proper names no doubt can be 
supplied by other correspondents. 


PACIFIC YEARLY MEETING NOTICES 


The American Section of the Friends World Committee 
for Consultation has sent word to Pacific Yearly Meeting 
that the Committee needs the cooperation of this Yearly 
Meeting. From time to time it has printed brief accounts 
of Quakerism abroad, hoping to acquaint various groups 
with one another. ““Quakererism in Japan’ and “Quakerism 
in Switzerland” are examples. 


They write, “Recently the Committee has been consider- 
ing how Quakerism in England and in America could be 
treated in a brief yet significant pamphlet in this series 
. . . The Committee believes that perhaps the best approach 
to American Quakerism lies in the consideration of the 
recent trends shown in the life and work of each Yearly 
Meeting during the past twenty-five years or so. Such a 
study would be especially helpful in interpreting the 
present-day Society of Friends in America to Friends 
abroad, and would also be valuable to each Yearly Meet- 
ing which undertook to study its own developments and 
interests.” 


Pacific Yearly Meeting is asked to prepare a statement 
in such a way that it will represent the thinking of the 
Yearly Meeting and will carry its approval. The statement 
will be limited to 1,500 to 2,000 words, and it is suggested 
that three or four leading interests or new developments 
be selected and dealt with in some detail. Eubanks Carsner 
and Ed. Sanders have offered to help on this statement. 


If you too can help, please notify Eubanks Carsner, 3920 
Bandini Ave., Riverside, Calif. 


Another notice which comes from BEATRICE SHIPLEY 
tells that the American Young Friends Fellowship (20 So. 
12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Penna.) has written to Pacific 
Yearly Meeting to tell of possibilities for a summer car- 
avan in this country. Two English young Friends will def- 
nitely come over this summer and young Friends from Hol- 
land and Germany may also take part in the program of 
intervisitation. Hospitality and a share of traveling expenses 
need to be provided. Do we wish to join other Yearly 
Meetings in sponsoring the visit of a foreign young 
Friend? Do our local meetings want these young Friends 
to visit us here on the coast? Correspond directly with 
the American Young Friends Fellowship or with Beatrice 
Shipley, the Yearly Meeting Secretary, for news of special 
interest within our Yearly Meeting. 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE —(From page 1) 


planning of programs to give themselves to pro- 
ceeding simply ‘‘as the way opens’. Most serious 
to me is the increasing superficiality of the plane 
on which Friends meet one another and are met 
by others:—the feeling that it is something par- 
ticular in itself to be a Quaker, rather than that 
being a Quaker adds some peculiar and_ infinite 
worth to the daily business of being a man! 

There are four areas of our daily life I wish 
might be invaded by disciplines with which Friends 
are familiar. Every person should have a regular 
time for personal devotions, personal searching, 
reading and meditation. Every family needs a time 
when all its members (or at least two of them) 
meet in worshipful expectation of the day’s oppor- 
tunities and that throughout they may hold one an- 
other up to the light. In some way we need to 
have during our day’s work the opportunity for this 
searching for God’s will. Staffs of schools, office 
staffs, farmers, workers in every occupation, the 
A.F.S.C. people need to make (without inflicting 
patterns on others) regular provision in their day’s 
schedule for worship and meditation on what it 
means to be a man in that day’s work. These three 
areas of worship might overlap. There is nothing 
new in their suggestion. Only in their faithful use 
through dry and flowing times, through valley and 
mountain-top experiences is there a new guide for 
simple and purposive living. 


A fourth area for new life is in the use of re- 
treats by Friends groups: a few families, a whole 
meeting, a staff or some natural group brought 
regularly together but who have no opportunity for 
extended search and worship together. 

In a time when important decisions affecting each 
of us are being made in the political and economic 
world it may seem most ineffective to take time 
away from meetings and committees (for it must 
come from somewhere) to worship in quiet. When 
our security for children and our family patterns 
are threatened by impending events it may seem 
only more confusing and frustrating to query our 
whole pattern of vocation again. The tempo of our 
business, our household, our livelihood may seem to 
prevent this planned seeking to simplify one’s life. 
You may even doubt whether for you there is any 
effective usefulness in such discipline. Take one 
quick glance at the world about you, at the family 
near you, the meeting whose members are dear to 
you and recognize what is at stake. We have all 
tried the life of feverish activity. Have we really 
tried the power of regular silent worship? 

In that nostalgic play “Our Town” of Thornton 
Wilder's the young girl, Emily, dies. After her 
death she is given one day, her twelfth birthday, to 
return to life, to know again all the sensations which 
fill life and she is amazed at how full is a single 
day. As she returns to the graves on the hill she 
says softly, “I didn’t realize. So all that was going 
on and we never noticed. Take me back—up the 
hill to my grave. But first: Wait! One more look. 
Good-by, good-by, world . good-by to clocks 
ticking . . . and Mama’s sunflowers. And food and 
coffee. And new-ironed dresses and hot baths . 
and sleeping and waking up. Oh, earth, you’re too 
wonderful for anybody to realize you—-Do any 
human beings ever realize life while they live it? 
—every, every minute?” And the old Stage Man- 
ager says hopefully, ““No . . . the saints and the 
poets, maybe—they do some.” 

Ep. SANDERS 


HAVE YOU READ? 


Horace EaTon (332 Ostrom-Ayve., Syracuse, N.Y.) has 
just written for the Friends Intelligencer (4/16/49) an 
excellent article ““A Plea for a United Society’ which 
should be widely read. Friends on the coast will remember 
with much affection the extended visits Horace and Emily 
Eaton have made to this area. 
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